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4 HE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 
SS crated to the service of God, is rich in 
a religious symbolism, representing in its 
a wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
= soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
4 “Light of the World.” 

D 

6 In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
* that such consecrated objects should have in theme 
= selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
VW > flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
“i due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
= the Church in blessing sacramentals for God's 
service. 
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Comintern to Cominform to Polconcom? 

The news that the Communist bloc has set up a 
joint body of coordination to be known as Political 
Consultation Committee seems to point to the immi- 
nent dissolution of the old Stalinist Cominform. What 
is more, if the interpretations of diplomatic observers 
are correct, the new development would mean a 
revolutionary change in the organizational structure 
(but not in the objectives) of world communism. It 
would mean that Moscow will no longer insist upon 
unquestioned obedience from the parties outside the 
Soviet Union. For those who recall the iron grasp 
Stalin held on the life of Communist parties all over 
the world, it is hard to conceive the Kremlin’s being 
just a primus inter pares—first among equal partners— 
in international communism. Yet recent developments, 
particularly the humiliating capitulation to Tito by 
the new Soviet leaders, tend to support the idea that 
Moscow has resigned itself to relaxing its control 
over the national parties. It is safe to suppose that 
this change is dictated by weakness. Red China, it 
is no secret, has already proved to be difficult for 
the Kremlin to handle. In announcing the decision 
taken at the Warsaw Conference in mid-May, East 
German Communist chief Walter Ulbricht said that 
it introduced a “new phase” in the relations between 
the “countries of peace, democracy and socialism.” 
The implications of this deviation from “democratic 
centralism” could be very far-reaching for Soviet con- 
trol of the world Communist movement. 


European unity still alive 

In the five years since the European Coal and Steel 
Community was created, the hopes of those who re- 
gard federation as the answer to Europe's historic 
woes have alternately soared and dipped. Three weeks 
ago it was their turn to dip again. A French Cabinet, 
badly split between “Europeans” and “Nationalists,” 
refused to renominate Jean Monnet, architect of the 
Schuman Plan, for another term as chairman of the 
community. Following the defeat of the European 
Defense Community last fall in the French Parlia- 
ment, M. Monnet resigned the chairmanship in pro- 
test. In the firm belief that governments were lagging 
behind public opinion, he felt that he could fight 
more effectively for European unity as a private citi- 
zen. He was led to reconsider when, on the eve of 
the recent meeting of the community’s six member 
nations at Messina, Sicily, three of them—the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg—proposed that steps 
be taken at once to integrate the economies of Europe. 
By refusing to name M. Monnet for a second term, 
the French Cabinet thus equivalently rebuffed the 
Benelux proposal. Despite this setback, the Europeans 
were not without some crumbs of consolation. At 
the Messina meeting, the Foreign Ministers did agree 
to study the Benelux plan. Furthermore, the man they 
named to succeed M. Monnet as chairman, former 
French Premier René Mayer, is rated more a Euro- 
pean than a nationalist. Indeed, the remarkable aspect 
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of these developments is that the idea of European 
unity remains so very much alive. 


Christianity as viewed by Nehru 

Christians in India will find reassurance in the 
June 2 statement of Prime Minister Nehru condemn- 
ing the violent anti-Christian activity of the more 
fanatical Hindus. Perhaps more noteworthy than Mr. 
Nehru’s defense of Christian missionaries was the 
Prime Minister’s recognition of the role Christianity 
has played in the development of India. Stressing 
that Christianity is the third largest religion in the 
country, he avowed that “We respect it and it has 
a completely free place here.” Like other religions, 
he added, Christianity is deeply entrenched in India, 
has a history of more than 19 centuries, has en- 
hanced the cultural heritage of the country and has 
made praiseworthy contributions to national develop- 
ment. As the Indian bishops pointed out in a joint 
statement last February (to be reprinted in the August 
Catholic Mind), the masses of the people of India 
would agree with such sentiments. Only fanatical 
Hindu groups are responsible for the increasing re- 
ligious tensions (see AM. 9/4/54). In the long run, 
they can only do damage to India. The Prime Min- 
ister’s statement is indeed welcome. Nevertheless, say 
the bishops, unless steps are taken to relieve the 
tensions, India’s neutralist foreign policy of “enmity 
toward none, friendliness toward al!” will not be 
appreciated abroad. 


Loyalty Review Board beyond bounds 

The June 6 decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Peters case may reopen 19 other cases in which the 
old Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Com- 
mission reversed loyalty findings of departmental and 
agency boards favorable to Federal employes. The 
question of law on which the court decided in favor 
of Dr. John P. Peters, who teaches medicine at Yale, 
is fairly clear. When President Truman established 
the loyalty program in March, 1947, his Executive 
Order 9835, in providing for the Loyalty Review 
Board, explicitly limited its authority to “post-audit” 
decisions of departmental boards. Only unfavorable 
findings could be appealed to it. The board could 
not take up any case at all except upon appeal. In 
December, 1947, however, the board gave itself, as 
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it were, authority to post-audit even favorable find- 
ings, and on its own initiative. In early 1953, in- 
stituting its own post-audit of Dr. Peters’ case, it 
reversed the two favorable findings of Federal Se- 
curity Agency loyalty probes and debarred him for 
three years from the Federal service, in which he was 
a public-health consultant. Justice Douglas, though 
concurring in the 7-2 reversal, thought LRB had clear 
Presidential approval. Several aspects of this case call 
for further comment later. 


Democrats pull together on social security 

Prospects for changes in the Social Security Act 
were notably enhanced last week when the Demo- 
cratic Leader of the Senate, Lyndon Johnson, sur- 
prisingly threw his weight behind two of the amend- 
ments which House Democrats are sponsoring (AM. 
6/1l, p. 282). We say surprisingly because during 
the present session liaison between House and Senate 
Democrats has seemed at times almost nonexistent. 
On such important issues, for example, as tariffs and 
taxes, the leaders of the two Houses have gone march- 
ing off in different directions. It will be welcome 
news, then, to their followers that they are finally 
in step, at least on social security. Though Senator 
Johnson did not specifically endorse House plans to 
lower the retirement age of women from 65 to 60 
and to enable the totally disabled to begin collecting 
old-age pensions at once, instead of waiting to age 
65, he approved the general idea. The Senator told 
reporters that the cost of these improvements would 
be “relatively small.” Actually, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Social Security Administration, to 
lower the retirement age of women workers would 
mean raising the tax on payrolls from four to five 
per cent. As with all pension premiums under the 
Social Security Act, the cost would be split 50-50 
between workers and employers. To provide for the 
disabled would cost an additional six-tenths of one 
per cent of payrolls. 


Holy Office on Moral Rearmament 

Each summer, as Moral Rearmament stages its ses- 
sions on Mackinac Island, Catholics inquire about the 
attitude of the Church toward this moral and spiritual 
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movement directed for so many years by Dr. Frank 
Buchman. Last April several diocesan bulletins in 


France published the text of directives issued by the | 
Holy Office as a guide to ecclesiastical authorities on | 


this question. The text was printed in the May 15 
issue of Documentation Catholique. No mention is 
made of the date of the instruction, where it was 
originally published or precisely to whom it was di- 
rected. The Holy Office expresses surprise that Catho- 
lics and even ecclesiastics seek the realization of moral 
and social objectives, however good in themselves, 
within a movement that is far from possessing the 
patrimony of doctrine and the supernatural means of 
grace which belong to the Church. Here is the gist 
of the directives: 1) It is not appropriate (“conven- 
able”) for priests or religious to take part in meetings 
of Moral Rearmament; 2) The permission of the Holy 
Office should be asked where special circumstances 
make such participation opportune for qualified 
priests; 3) Catholic laymen may not accept posts of 
responsibility in Moral Rearmament. The directives, 
it seems, do not prohibit laymen from taking part in 
MRA meetings, a matter in which they must abide 
by the decision of the Ordinaries they must consult, 
We merely call attention to the publication of these 
directives in France. 


Smut on the defensive 

As long as there are perverted minds to cook it 
up, smut (in the form of pornographic literature, 
pictures and suggestive movie ads and the rest) will 
always be with us. Right now, however, purveyors 
of this social poison are being backed into a corner. 
On May 1, Sen. Estes Kefauver, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee on juvenile delin- 
quency, summarized the findings of a three-day hear- 
ing in New York on the connection between pornog- 
raphy and delinquency. Declaring that smut is a 
definite factor in the increase in delinquency, the 
committee stated that the sale and distribution of 
filthy literature, pictures, etc., especially to and 
through children, is now a big business, grossing $350 
million a year. This business, it found, is growing. 
One subpoenaed witness, who had a long record of 
violations of the postal regulations by sending por- 
nographic material, admitted that he had a mailing- 
list of 400,000. Yet he is still, apparently, in business. 
There are legal loopholes to be plugged in laws 
aimed at restraining the evil. Measures recommended 
include making the transportation of such material 
across State lines a Federal offense, stiffening penal- 
ties for violations of laws and increasing the per- 
sonnel of the Customs Service charged with keeping 
pornography from being shipped into this country. 
. . . The June 1 issue of Variety, trade magazine of 
the entertainment world, admitted that a ground swell 
against sexy movie ads is making the movie industry 
“increasingly concerned.” Let’s hope that the Kefauver 
subcommittee and the ground swell Variety notes 
result in a lasting lessening of this social evil. 
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Hospitals vs. organized medicine 

A long-time feud between hospital administrators 
and organized medicine has assumed a legal form 
in Iowa. The Iowa Hospital Association is taking 
court action to set aside a ruling of the State’s At- 
torney General forbidding its members to hire doc- 
tors on salary and at the same time charge hospital 
patients for the doctors’ services. For the most part 
the issue concerns pathologists, radiologists and anes- 
thesiologists, who make use of expensive hospital 
equipment within the hospital itself. Iowa’s law for- 
bids the practice of medicine by corporations and the 
Attorney General ruled, in February, 1954, that even 
though the hospitals were nonprofit corporations, their 
system of hiring doctors violated the State law. Be- 
hind the legal argument lies a long struggle of the 
medical profession to uphold the fee-for-service as the 
standard method of payment for doctors’ services. 
Organized medicine as represented by the county and 
State medical societies and the American Medical 
Association stoutly maintains that the quality of medi- 
cal care will deteriorate if physicians are put on 
salary. The physician loses incentive, they claim, and 
the intimate personal relationship between doctor and 
patient, so important, especially in psychosomatic ills, 
is threatened. This contention cannot be brushed 
aside, but so far, it seems to us, it is an unproved 
assumption. What about the thousands of salaried 
doctors in the armed services, the veterans’ hospitals 
and in mental and in tubercular hospitals? Do they 
give inferior care? This question has not yet been 
factually answered. 


High-schoolers’ favorite magazines 

We have no idea how typical the senior class of 
one unidentified Catholic High School for boys in 
Cincinnati might be, but its magazine reading habits 
surprise us. William Trischler, Xavier University sen- 
ior, discovered that among the 172 seniors the fol- 
lowing periodicals showed the greatest popularity: 


Magazine Read By Magazine Read By 
Life 60% Sports 18% 
Time 31% Pop. Mechanics 14% 
Satevepost 26% Pop. Science 9% 
Readers’ Digest 22% Outdoor Life 8% 
Collier's 20% Newsweek 7% 
Look 18% Natl. Geographic 5% 


And Catholic magazines? America fared best with 7 
readers (4%); the Catholic Digest had 5 (3%). Mr. 
Trischler concluded that, in order to get more readers 
among Catholic high-schoolers, Catholic magazines 
should “borrow the style, articles and appeal” (italics 
ours) of the popular secular periodicals. Wouldn't 
that make them secular periodicals? As for style, 
doesn’t the Catholic Digest already meet the test? 
America did all right. What puzzles us is why the 
seniors don’t read Jubilee and other Catholic periodi- 
cals with great popular appeal—above all, Today, a 
lively and attractive monthly specifically designed for 
their age group. 


MR. LAWRENCE ON ANTI-COLONIALISM 

Seldom has anti-colonialism come in for as harsh 
a treatment as that meted out by David Lawrence 
in his June 6 New York Herald Tribune column, date- 
lined The Hague. “The phony cry of anti-colonialism,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, “has much to answer for in the 
terrible plight of the people of Indonesia.” The col- 
umnist then goes on to talk of Indonesia as though 
it had already become a Communist state. 

Realistic Indonesians, as well as any competent 
historian of the modern Far East, will admit, that 
Indonesia was ill equipped at the moment of freedom 
to shoulder the responsibilities of self-government. 
That the country could well go Communist by de- 
fault many observers will agree. Pinning the blame 
on anti-colonialism, however, is as “phony” as Mr. 
Lawrence’s talk about Dutch “sadness” over “the 
plight” of Indonesia. 

On the contrary, colonialism must bear much of 
the blame for the political, economic and social up- 
heavals in Asia since 1945. Indonesia is merely a 
typical case. If her people are treading warily and 
not too successfully around the pitfalls of self-gov- 
ernment, the fault lies with 300 years of Dutch domi- 
nation. It failed miserably in developing native politi- 
cal and social competence. 

Up to 1949, the year of Indonesian independence, 
Indonesians were 95 per cent illiterate, solely because 
under Dutch rule they had not enjoyed modern edu- 
cational opportunities. The upper echelons of civil 
service were consequently closed to all but Dutch 
applicants. There was no native professional class. 
For every 100,000 persons there was but one Indo- 
nesian physician. In the entire country there were 
but 50 native graduate nurses to care for a population 
of 80 million. 

Economically, the people of Indonesia fared no 
better than their counterparts in other typical colo- 
nial countries. The economic development of Indo- 
nesia brought no benefits to the Indonesian or his 
family. What wonder that he soon came to equate 
capitalism with imperialism? The understandable hos- 
tility to imperialism begot a distrust of capitalism and 
the attraction to Marxism as an alternative which 
Mr. Lawrence today deplores. The Reds had the 
way prepared for them by colonialism. 

Another continual source of grievance was the bla- 
tant attitude of superiority affected by most Nether- 
landers. Social discrimination was so evident even in 
mid-1949 that Dr. van Royen, chairman of the Nether- 
lands delegation seeking a settlement in Indonesia, 
felt obliged to denounce it as “reflecting unfavorably 
on the political situation.” 

The year 1949 may not have been the precise mo- 
ment to grant Indonesia her independence. At the 
same time postwar Asia had reached the point where 
its aspirations were not to be denied. This was the 
controlling factor, of which Mr. Lawrence seems to 
be unaware. Finally, is The Hague the place to get 
a balanced view of Indonesia? V.S.K. 
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The “new” Democratic tactic in Congress, of which 
I wrote last week, continued in force, but showed 
some signs of taking surprising forms. This tactic is 
based, for all practical purposes, on the premise that 
the Eisenhower program is the same as that of the 
Democrats. Hence they take Presidential proposals, 
rewrite them in their own words so that they emerge 
as Democratic, not Eisenhower, measures. At least, 
that is the strategy. 

A prime example was the highway bill. The Presi- 
dent’s bill was thrown out by the Senate, and then, 
in different words, passed, the only basic exception 
being the President’s proposed method of financing, 
which was highly suspect at best. This was a way 
to get around the law on Government debt by form- 
ing a corporation, which would sell its bonds to banks. 
The corporation would be in debt, not the Govern- 
ment. It has no chance with the Congress. 

A curious turn came on the President’s proposal 
for $28 million for free polio vaccine for those un- 
able to pay for the shots. Just how the magic figure 
of $28 million for the indigent was reached, no one 
knows, or how many would come forward to say 
they could not pay, or whether they would be honest. 
Short of the hated means test, it wouldn’t work. 

In any case, some Democrats accepted the Presi- 
dent’s principle, but came out with a bill for free 
shots for everybody. Loud howls from the Republi- 
cans, and, most probably, no free shots for anybody, 
except for first- and second-graders out of money 
collected mostly from the March of Dimes by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It also 
seems strange that while most Democrats blame the 
Administration for the confusion over the vaccine, 
they now favor a bill giving that same Administration 
stand-by powers of control over production and dis- 
tribution of vaccine. 

Big money bills are now “passing” Congress. That 
deceives many people, who imagine that is the end 
of them. But the money “passed” for foreign aid, 
housing, and the like is only “authorized,” not appro- 
priated. The theory is that before Congress can ap- 
propriate, it must first authorize itself to do so. After 
authorization, the bill goes to the respective appro- 
priations committees, which are perfectly free to re- 
write it and reintroduce it. Then, if it is passed, it 
goes to a conference of both Houses, and finally is 
really passed in the form of approval of the confer- 
ence report. In this complicated process bills go 
through strange changes, and what was weeks ago 
announced by the press as news turns out to be en- 
tirely different. Even many newspapermen do not 
distinguish between authorization and appropriation. 

Wirrip Parsons 
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For priests, brothers, nuns, social workers and others 
who come in contact with New York City’s rapidly 


growing Spanish-speaking population, Fordham Uni- | 


versity is offering special summer courses in conver- 


sational Spanish. Since the courses are designed for | 


utility rather than scholastic rating, there are no aca- 
demic requirements for admission, no examinations 
will be held nor credits given. Classes, elementary 
and intermediate, limited to 20 students each, will be 
held Saturdays July 16-Sept. 10 (School of General 
Studies, Fordham U., Bronx 58, N. Y.). 

Bw The Carmelite Fathers at Hamilton, Mass., are 
offering four Study Weeks at their retreat house dur- 
ing July and August. The weeks will combine con- 
ferences and discussions with vacation activities. Ap- 
ostolic Week is July 3-9; Third Order Week, July 
11-16; Family Week, Aug. 2-5; Liturgy Week, Aug. 
8-12. Rates: $7 a day; special rates for families in 
Family Week. Write Rev. Lambert F. Yore, O.Carm., 
Carmelite Retreat House, Hamilton, Mass. 

p> Summer Occasions. Catholic Theological Society 
of America, 10th annual convention, Commodore Ho- 
tel, New York, June 27-29 (Rev. Aloysius McDonough, 
C.P., 5801 Palisade Ave., New York 71, N. Y.).... 
Fordham University, 5th annual Institute on Religious 
and Sacerdotal Vocations, July 27-28 (Rev. John F. 
Gilson, S.J., Fordham U. School of Education, 302 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.). 

p Six Catholic Colleges interested in a moderate 
approach to athletics have joined in forming the 
Middle Eastern College Athletic Association, accord- 
ing to a July 3 report by NC. They are: Ioan, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (Irish Christian Brothers); Le Moyne, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Jesuits); St. Bonaventure University, 
Olean, N. Y. (Franciscan Fathers); St. Francis, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Franciscan Brothers); St. Peter’s, Jersey 
City (Jesuits); Siena, Albany, N. Y. (Franciscan 
Fathers). 

Bw University Microfilms (318 N. First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.), which has been microfilming AMERICA 
since 1949, can supply microfilms of our volumes 
from that date. Each microfilm contains two volumes 
of America. Prices: Vols. 82-83 (1949-50), $2.40; 84- 
85 (1950-51), $5.40; 86-87 (1951-52), $4.30; 88-89 
(1952-53), $4.40; 90-91 (1953-54), $4.35. 

p> Maria-Lanzendorf, the famous pilgrim church and 
architectural treasure on the outskirts of Vienna, is 
reported to be deteriorating rapidly as a result of 
war damage. Dating from the earliest centuries of 
Christianity in Austria, it is frequented particularly 
by the working classes. After having exhausted all 
local resources for repairs, Rev. Edmund Schinko, 
O.F.M., in charge of the shrine (Maria-Lanzendorf, 
Vienna XXIII), has appealed for help abroad. C.K. 
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Ford agreement 


At a luncheon on June 6, a matter of minutes after 
agreement had been reached in Detroit on a new 
Ford-UAW contract, the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers told an Indianapolis 
audience that guaranteed wages “could have seriously 
damaging effects on the American economy, per- 
haps leading to a Socialist and controlled economy.” 
Though most editorial writers had reservations on 
the wisdom of Ford’s agreement to supplement State 
unemployment benefits, none of them shared Henry G. 
Riter’s sense of impending doom. Like the negotiators 
who added a new, unexplored dimension to collective 
bargaining, they seemed willing to take a modest 
gamble on giving the hourly rated American worker 
greater security than he has ever had before. 

By this time, the details of the Ford “supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan” will be familiar 
to most of our readers. The company agreed to add 
varying amounts, ranging from $2 to $25 weekly, to 
the benefits which its unemployed workers receive 
under State unemployment compensation. In no case 
would payments be made beyond a period of 26 
weeks, For the first four weeks of unemployment 
(beyond the first, during which no benefits are paid 
by the State), the unemployed worker would receive 
total payments of 65 per cent of his take-home pay. 
Thereafter, the payments would drop to 60 per cent. 

This means that a Ford worker in New York State, 
for example, with weekly take-home pay of $87.02, 
would receive $56.56 a week for the first four weeks 
of his unemployment eligibility. Of this sum, the 
State would pay $36, the company, $20.56. After the 
first four weeks the company’s contribution would 
drop to $11.95. 

It should be noted that under this plan Ford’s 
liability is strictly limited. Over a three-year period, 
by payments of five cents an hour for every hour 
worked, the company will build up a trust fund to 
a maximum of $55 million. Should its contributions 
under the supplemental unemployment plan exhaust 
this fund, its liability ceases. No payments will be 
made to unemployed workers before June, 1956. This 
is obviously a very modest approach to a “guaranteed 
annual wage.” It falls considerably short of the union’s 
demands both in the amounts to be paid and the 


duration of benefits. In Walter Reuther’s words, it 


is a “semi-annual guaranteed wage.” 

Nevertheless, modest though it is, the Ford plan for 
supplementing unemployment compensation marks a 
great advance in the concept of company responsi- 
bility for the security of its employes. This concept 
has been notably broadened over the past thirty years, 
and more especially since the war. From protection 
against the hazards of sickness, accident, old age and 
death, it has now embraced the most worrisome 
hazard of all—the risk of involuntary joblessness. 

For this great achievement, we congratulate both 
the Ford Motor Company and the United Auto Work- 





EDITORIALS 











ers. As Mr. Reuther noted in a joint press conference 
with Ford Vice President John Bugas, by demon- 
strating that free labor and management can resolve 
their differences in collective bargaining, they have 
given the lie to Communists everywhere. 


Foreign aid 
and “dollar economy”’ 


Though the Senate, by a vote of 59 to 18, on June 2 
authorized the Administration’s full $3.5-billion for- 
eign-aid program, the actual foreign-aid appropriation 
bill is likely to come under very close scrutiny 
when it goes through the congressional wringer. One 
reason is that the Hoover Commission came out on 
June 5 with its report on foreign aid. The 71-page 
document gave aid and comfort to those Congress- 
men who would like to call it quits on overseas 
spending. While the report agreed with the principle 
of foreign assistance, seven members of the twelve- 
man commission advocated “substantial reductions” 
in our programs. 

As it stands, President Eisenhower's foreign-aid 
program for fiscal 1956 requires $1.2 billion for mili- 
tary assistance to our allies, $317 billion for “direct 
forces support,” $1 billion for assistance to under- 
developed areas and $172 million for technical co- 
operation. Also included are special grants earmarked 
for the UN Refugee Fund, Palestine refugees and 
the UN International Children’s Fund, as well as an 
additional $200 million to be used at the President’s 
discretion to assist Asian nations. 

The total of $3.5 billion for foreign aid marks a 
substantial increase over the $2.7 billion appropriated 
for fiscal 1955. At the same time it is very much 
lower than the allotments for foreign aid previous 
to last year. Foreign aid reached the high-water mark 
in 1951 when Congress appropriated $7.6 billion. 
Since then the growing economic stability of Europe 
has enabled us to cut foreign spending by more than 
half. 

The question now is whether more “dollar econ- 
omy,” which seems to be the theme song of the 
Hoover Commission, should be allowed to hamstring 
our economic planning. The Hoover Commission’s 
majority statement that “the time has come to apply 
some brakes to this overseas spending program” 
sounds as if the “businessman’s approach” is in that 
direction. 

Europe, it is true, needs U. S. economic assistance 
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less today than before. President Eisenhower's foreign- 
aid program gives Europe much less than before. 
Most of the aid is earmarked for the so-called “arc 
of free Asia.” This is the vast region stretching from 
Pakistan through India and Southeast Asia up to 
Japan. Since World War II this area has seethed 
with political and social revolution and has become 
the spawning ground of menacing Marxist movements. 
These breed in poverty and social disorder. So if we 
mean to compete with the Reds, how can we en- 
visage drastic cutting down of foreign aid in the 
near future? “Dollar economy” won't stop them. 


Vacation a time for 
postponed prayers 


So often, when we pray, we pray badly. Our busy 
year, with its unrelenting tempo, crowds out the time 
we ought to give to God. Routine and distraction mar 
the minutes we do salvage for Him. We keep telling 
ourselves that tomorrow we shall do better. But the 
bustle of living and working never ends. 

Then comes vacation. Loaded with road maps, golf 
clubs and summer attire we head for the chosen spot 
where long days will be all ours, far from the tyranny 
of telephones and business as usual. 

Summer vacation gives us a chance to do some real 
praying. Pray during vacation? Why not? Catholics 
needn't be told that prayer will never spoil their 
fun. A few extra minutes a day on our knees, an 
hour with a book which brings us closer to God, 
some quiet, unhurried rosaries—how can these prac- 
tices fail to fill our summer with peace and rest? 

With a little advance planning we could so ar- 
range things that we might even slip a three-day 
retreat into our schedules. There are now many re- 
treat houses for lay people all over the land. If you 
have never made a short retreat, why not plan one 
this year as part of your summer vacation? 

Daily Mass, or at least occasional attendance at 
the Holy Sacrifice during the week, is one infallible 
means of making vacation a source of spiritual as 
well as physical renewal. Why not receive Holy 
Communion every day, or at least on some week- 
days, during vacation? Since nothing will be nagging 
at you to rush out of church in a hurry, you can 
take time after Mass for the kind of leisurely, recol- 
lected thanksgiving you have always wanted to make. 

A porch chair at the seashore or in the mountains 
is a fine place to whisper a meditative rosary. Vaca- 
tion is your chance to recite the rosary as it should 
be said, with your mind’s eye on the mystery each 
decade commemorates. 

Why not even try a bit of mental prayer this 
summer? It’s really quite easy to make a start. Just 
meditate for a few seconds on each word of the 
“Our Father” or any favorite verbal prayer. 

Even if your vacation takes you no farther away 
than the back porch, you can find God there, too. 
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School crises accuse 
the democratic world 


The somewhat quaint term “school question” has long 
epitomized one of the profound unsolved dilemmas 
of the conscience of democracies: the true meaning 
and scope of educational freedom. French democracy, 
by sanctioning statist schooling under the banner of 
aggressive rationalism, set up the dilemma. 

At the other pole, “separate” (usually meaning re- 
ligious) schools became a symbol of resistance by 
believers to the totalitarian bent of secularized de- 
mocracy. By a tragic misappraisal of true values, 
Protestants in the English-speaking countries (above 
all in the United States) allied themselves with the 
statist monopolizers of schools. In this wise were 
Catholics isolated, state schools made the sole re- 
cipients of tax revenues levied on Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike and government schools alone credited 
with serving a “public” purpose. “Separate” schools 
as an idiosyncrasy of dissident minorities were tol- 
erated, but starved of tax support. They were not 
really “democratic.” 

But democratic principles of freedom keep rising 
to accuse professed democrats who betray them. With 
glacial relentlessness, as in the case of racial discrimi- 
nation, palpable social injustices in democracies con- 
vince those who perpetrate them of sin. So long as 
the democrats have a conscience to rebuke them, 
they are vulnerable on the school question. 

School crises throughout the free world today are 
thus accusing the democracies of injustice. In Flor- 
ence, Italy, on May 19-21, at a meeting of the non- 
denominational International Union for Freedom of 
Education, 200 delegates representing 67 private- 
school associations in many lands denounced state 
monopolies of public school funds as undemocratic. 

The Belgian school crisis described in our issue for 
April 23 is deepening. Belgian defenders of educa- 
tional freedom are determined to resist at all costs 
the “vast design” of Belgian Socialists to undermine 
religious schools by withdrawing funds. 

Argentina is the scene of a new offensive by an 
increasingly despotic regime against religious schools. 
In South Africa a racist regime means to throttle 
mission schools. The unresolved school question 
underlies political tensions in France. 

Canadians, it seems, cannot long postpone making 
up their minds whether “to eliminate the separate 
schools altogether or to give them a fair deal.” Blair 
Fraser in MacLean’s (Toronto 2, Can.) for May 28 
spells out in detail the harm Canadian children and 
teachers suffer under Canada’s present crazy-quilt 
provincial systems of aid to private schools. 

And here at home the little pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
Our Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, symp- 
tomizes an awakening concern, which will grow. For 
state monopoly of school taxes is a scandal. 
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Juvenile delinquents: 


punishment and reform 





Gordon George 





Lers COUNT SLOWLY TO TEN before we start 
hammering juvenile delinquents. Sure, they must be 
punished when they are responsibly guilty of crime. 
Certainly society must be protected from these baby 
marauders. But don’t let us think that a sound thrash- 
ing will magically solve our problems, and don’t let 
us punish out of sheer exasperation and anger. 

Something like that spirit of pique seems to have 
hit the New York metropolitan area, if we can judge 
by the newspaper headlines and irate letters to editors. 
The brutal murder of a mistaken 15-year-old boy, a 
bold juvenile attack on a private home actually under 
police guard, a savage gang assault on a policeman 
in a subway and dozens of lesser outbreaks of youth- 
ful defiance have raised the public temper to the 
boiling point. People grow red in the face when they 
talk about it. They quote the biblical warning against 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child and affirm it is 
about time we quit coddling vicious young criminals. 
In a word, they support a “realistic” approach based 
on instilling fear of reprisal into the hearts of the 
young. 

Stern physical punishment may indeed inspire fear. 
It certainly gives those who inflict it a feeling of relief 
and a sense of doing something realistic. But the 
results of injudicious punishment may be quite tem- 
porary and in the long run may serve only to com- 
pound the evil. 


THE UnspareD Rop 


The weight of scientific opinion is that mere punish- 
ment rarely achieves its alleged purpose of bringing 
the criminal to his senses and protecting society from 
further attack. While we have every right to demand 
proof of this proposition, we cannot simply brush aside 
the testimony of reputable students of criminology 
by calling them “befuddled do-gooders.” 

In his book The Psychology of the Criminal Act 
and Punishment (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1954, 
p.77) the eminent psychiatrist Gregory Zilboorg, 
M.D., sums up the view of the majority of those who 
have seriously studied the question: 


We must bear in mind also that punishment, 
despite the traditional belief to the contrary, has 
apparently no deterrent effects on crime. Since 
punishment does not precede but follows the 
antisocial act and, in addition, does not seem to 
exercise any deterrent effect on crime, it would 
be a gross error indeed to consider the traditional 
penal system as a system of social defense. 


Dr. Zilboorg’s book is based on his 1953 Isaac Ray 


Fr. George, S.J., Canadian member of our staff, did 
graduate work in sociology at Fordham University. 
Author of “Young thugs need God” (Am. 3/26), he 
here warns against oversimplified approaches to 
juvenile delinquency, and cites the allocution of Pope 
Pius XII to the Union of Italian Catholic Jurists with 
regard to the remedial effect of punitive measures 
in Christian ethical teaching. 


Lectures delivered before the Schools of Law and 
Medicine at Yale University. Neither Dr. Zilboorg 
nor any responsible criminologist argues that crime 
should simply be left unpunished. They do, however, 
argue with St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theologica 
Ia ITae, q.87, a.6) that to serve its proper purpose 
punishment must be accepted by the one on whom it 
is inflicted. Of itself the infliction of pain on a delin- 
quent is worse than useless. 

The hairbrush as an instrument of character train- 
ing is “grossly oversold,” according to the late Msgr. 
Edward J. Flanagan. The famous founder of Boys 
Town, Omaha, Nebr., spoke from long years of suc- 
cessful dealing with delinquent boys. He always 
maintained that corporal punishment by an appeal 
to fear alone could never produce a socialized indi- 
vidual. Father Flanagan had little faith in a “get 
tough” policy. In a well-balanced chapter on “Punish- 
ment” in his book, Understanding Your Boy (New 
York: Rinehart, 1950) he explains how such treatment 
“warps the boy’s social outlook, causes him to look 
upon society as his enemy, hardens and embitters 
him.” 


MISTAKEN KINDNESS 


If it’s bad medicine to rely on the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
what are we supposed to do? Shall we pat the de- 
fiant youth gently on the shoulder and say: “There’s 
a good lad! You really shouldn't have slugged that 
old man in the park just for the fun of it. But we 
know what you’re up against—what with the slums 
and the bad example and all. You really couldn’t help 
it and were going to get some nice social worker to 
teach you how to play baseball and be good.” 

That attitude won't do either. It’s the opposite ex- 
treme, the extreme of those who, implicitly at least, 
deny human responsibility. They always assume that 
the kid couldn't help it. The true working principle, 
however, is that the kids can help it, barring, of 
course, real cases of pathological and compulsive 
criminality. Most of the young hoodlums choose to 
be big shots, to strut and bully. When they’re caught, 
they may burn with stubborn resentment under the 
strong-arm methods of the “punishers.” But they are 
also smart enough to make suckers out of the 
“coddlers” who offer a diet of mawkish sympathy. 
One 16-year-old, for example, was overheard giving 
this advice to a young friend in trouble with the 
police: “Just tell the social worker you hate your 
mother—you'll breeze through.” 

The effective mean lies somewhere between punch- 
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ing them and slobbering over them. One example of 
what firm discipline seasoned with a lot of patience 
and real understanding can do is given by Howard 
Whitman in his lively Terror in the Streets (New 
York: Dial Press, 1951). 


SAN FRANCISCO STORY 


In San Francisco, a few years back, John Dierke 
proved that the prescription of firmness plus kind- 
ness works. When Dierke became prin- 
cipal of Everett Junior High School in 
that city, he found he had a rough, + 
tough lot on his hands. Some of them §§/ —EH/BH HH 
carried knives and blackjacks, and they py] fA] BH BB 
weren't above using them even in the i) ap BB 
nasty business of extortion. They un- 
screwed faucets in the washrooms, 
made floods and rang fire alarms. 

After looking the situation over, 
Dierke, a former coach and basketball 
player, settled on a policy which the 
kids had never known before. He 
didn’t set out to teach them a lesson 
or make a terrible example of any- 
body. 

He wasn't a browbeater. Nor was he a sucker. 

This is typical of what he said to the hell- 

raisers: “Boys, here’s the pitch. You play on our 

team and Til do everything I can for you. But 
you try to bust up the team and, brother—watch 
out.” 

Word got around about Dierke that he was a 
square guy and that he meant what he said. Whitman 
tells how they even seemed to like it when Dierke 
took away their knives and chains, when he made 
them stop wearing black shirts (a gang custom), and 
when he said to the zoot boys with the long Holly- 
wood haircuts, “You’ve got twenty-four hours to get 
to the barber shop.” Dierke wouldn't stand for any 
monkey business, yet somehow he stood by those who 
got into trouble and “he smoothed out a lot of things 
with the cops.” What were the results? 

After a while, Everett Junior High became a 
show-school of San Francisco—a place where the 
city proudly sent visitors, instead of a production 
mill for hoodlums. Dierke, whether or not he was 
able to tag on the sociological labels, was ac- 
tually practising the theory of responsibility: the 
golden mean between the punishers and the 
coddlers. He loved his boys without being mushy. 
He was firm with them without being cruel. For 
what he handed his boys on a silver platter, he 
asked just one thing—responsibility—in return. 
Before anybody goes overboard for horsewhipping 

and the use of the big stick to counter juvenile 
crime, he should read over the wise words of Pope 
Pius XII in his lengthy discourse on crime and 
punishment before the Union of Italian Catholic 
Jurists, December 5, 1954 (Catholic Mind, June, 
1955): 

As the criminal act, so also punishment opposes 

person to person. 


xc 
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Punishment, properly so called, cannot there- 
fore have any other meaning and purpose than 
that just mentioned, to bring back again into 
the order of duty the violator of the law who 
had withdrawn from it. 


Pointing out that the criminal action has revealed 
in the guilty person an element that clashes with the 
common good and that such an element must be 
removed from the culprit, the Pope continued: 


The meting out of punishment, 
however, no less than the healing 
of the sick, demands a clear diag- 
nosis of causes, not merely of 
symptoms, a therapy adapted to 
the ailment, a cautious prognosis 
and suitable prophylaxis. 


For this reason the Holy Father rec- 
ommends that judges consult renowned 
specialists on the capacity and respon- 
sibility of the presumed criminal and 
take into consideration the findings of 
the modern sciences of psychology, 
psychiatry and characterology. 

Moreover, punishment should be 
limited to what is provided for by 
law, “without arbitrary harshness, annoyance or prov- 
ocation.” It must be adapted “so far as possible” to 
the needs of the person to be punished. Indeed, the 
public authority's main duty is to establish contact 
with the personality of the guilty one. 

In this connection we might digress for a moment 
to point out that police officials who put a temporary 
quietus on juvenile insubordination by unauthorized 
beatings are simply substituting one form of violence 
for another. We have recently heard more than one 
rumor of such tactics recounted with the suggestion 
that perhaps this is the way to handle the problem. 
Yet we should reflect that police violence could con- 
ceivably grow into a worse evil than juvenile delin- 
quency. It is every bit as much a violation of law and 
order and is totally opposed to the principles laid 
down by the Pope in his instruction on crime and 
punishment. 


lt 


TRUE END oF PUNISHMENT 


The great concern of the Holy Father is that punish- 
ment be directed to an interior conversion, a “met- 
anoia,” or change of mental attitude, that liberates 
the “ego from its interior slavery, from its will to evil 
and illegality.” No one, he assures us, who is familiar 
with the actual application of punishment will “nurse 
utopian dreams of great success.” He insists, however, 
that the good will of the culprit must match any out- 
side influence, and “that cannot be gotten by force.” 
Noting that the law in modern states by its penalties 
is content to have the will of the culprit “submit to 
the powerful will of public authority,” the Holy Father 
admits that this can lead to interior reform. But, he 
adds, “that this must happen, or regularly does hap- 
pen, is still to be demonstrated.” 
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In concluding his address the Holy Father shows 
once again that he follows the norm of St. Augustine: 
to hate the sin but love the sinner. “No Christian 
effort will ever be too much or too difficult” in the 
effort to obtain the complete interior liberation of the 
criminal. 

That is the true spirit which must guide our ap- 
proach to the punishment of juvenile delinquents. 
Otherwise we are in danger of whipping them to 
satisfy our own unconscious drives and not their 
needs or the needs of society. 


British Reds angle for 
Chinese students 





John Dingle 





When the Pekin Government in September, 1954 ap- 
pointed a chargé d'affaires in London, nearly four 
years after Britain had recognized the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, all those concerned with the welfare 
of the considerable Chinese student body in England 
asked themselves what the effect was going to be. 


Huan Hs1anc 


The career of the new appointee, Huan Hsiang, gave 
particular reason for anxiety. He had himself been 
a student between 1933 and 1985 at the London 
School of Economics. It was not there, however, that 
he became a Communist. He returned from London 
so well equipped with anti-Communist arguments 
that he was appointed editor of a leading Kuomin- 
tang newspaper and in his spare time helped in the 
“re-education” of Communists taken prisoner by the 
Nationalist forces. 

But the Communist prisoners were apparently 
better than Huan Hsiang at the propaganda game. 
They set to work on their teacher and, after a period 
of doubt and hesitation during which he spent some 
time in Hong Kong, Mr. Huan joined Mao Tse-tung. 
He came with Mao in triumph to Pekin when the 
Government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
overthrown. Later he became chief of a department 
of the Foreign Ministry. 

After such a career, Mr. Huan’s appointment as 
chargé d’affaires in London might seem a demotion. 
Neither he nor his masters, probably, look on it in 
that light, however. The possibilities of mischief in 
London are such as to demand the presence of a 
good man. 





Mr. Dingle, a resident of London, England, is diplo- 
matic correspondent for the Eastern Daily News and 
Eastern Evening News, Norwich, and of the Paris 
Catholic daily, La Croix. 


From the Geneva Conference (May-July, 1954) 
until about a month after the new appointment, it 
looked as though the most profitable theme for Red 
propaganda would be to exploit the difference be- 
tween the British and the American approaches to 
the new China. Toward the year’s end, however, Sir 
Anthony Eden, then British Foreign Minister, and 
Anthony Nutting, Minister of State heading the Brit- 
ish UN delegation, gave outspoken support to the 
United States protest against the Chinese Reds’ con- 
demnation, last November 2, of 11 American airmen 
and 2 civilians as spies. Moreover, the British For- 
eign Office gave a friendly reception to the security 
pact negotiated in December between the United 
States and Nationalist China. 

The next stage in Anglo-Chinese relations will be 
determined by the Formosa situation and by the firm- 
ness of Chou En-lai’s desire to make himself respect- 
able in the eyes of free Asia. On those two factors 
depends whether Mr. Huan will have to watch his 
step among the students or whether he will be able 
to indulge in uninhibited proselytizing. 


CHINESE STUDENT SENTIMENT 


At present there are about 520 students from Hong 
Kong in Great Britain. About half of them are British 
subjects. The rest are drawn from the mainland 
Chinese who flocked into the colony to get out of 
the way of the Communists. The fears of parents, 
however, are not always an index of the politics of 
the sons and daughters. Among these Chinese stu- 
dents who fled from the mainland is a strong element 
that looks favorably toward Pekin. 

To dub the latter Communists and leave it at that 
would be excessively to simplify the problem. In 
many, if not in most, cases, the strength of Mao’s 
appeal to these young Chinese in London is patriotic 
rather than ideological. Through the Communists, 
China has become, as never before, an acknowledged 
power of whose policies the other nations must take 
account whether they like it or not. The wheel has 
come full circle since the days of extraterritoriality 
and the treaty ports. 

Though to understand this means that one can 
look on the students’ aberrations with some tolerance, 
it does not make Communist infiltration any less of 
a problem. At the China Institute, the well-appointed 
club for Chinese students in Gordon Square, London, 
there is a strong left-wing group who set the tone. 
The Central Union of Chinese Students in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which is affiliated with the All- 
China Student’s Federation, is quite openly under 
Communist direction and includes a large proportion 
of the Hong Kong students among its members. 

Those responsible for running the China Institute, 
as well as the Colonial Office officials in charge of 
student welfare, have so far not taken a strong line 
in facing this problem. They feel that if anything is 
to be done to check Communist influence among 
London’s Chinese students, it will have to be by posi- 
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tive, not merely repressive, measures. As one official 
told the writer, “We shall have to make ourselves 
more attractive.” 


Honc Konc AND MAINLAND CHINESE 


There is always great rejoicing among the little 
group of Communist leaders when they succeed in 
recruiting a genuine Hong Kong citizen. If he can 
be sufficiently indoctrinated, he will prove far more 
useful to them than a student from the Chinese main- 
land. Being a British subject, the Hong Kong student 
cannot be deported either from the United Kingdom 
or from the colony, however blatant his subversive 
activities may be. Nor is it always easy to deal with 
him through the disciplinary machinery of the uni- 
versity to which he may be attached, because of the 
tradition of freedom among students in Britain. 

The importance to the Communists of the students 
of mainland origin is nevertheless far from negligi- 
ble, particularly as the Chinese are hard-headed and 
practical in their choice of subjects for study. Learn- 
ing for learning’s sake, with its inevitable creation of 
an underemployed and disgruntled intelligentsia, is 
not the weakness with the Chinese that it is with 
West Africans and Indians. Thus, about 130 of the 
Hong Kong students are studying various forms of 
engineering and allied subjects, while only about 40 
are studying law. Of these lawyers, some at least will 
have jobs in the family firm on their return home. 

Only a few are doing medicine, most of them in 
postgraduate courses. The reason for the small num- 
ber of “medics,” however, is official discouragement 
rather than lack of interest. There are excellent 
medical-training facilities in Hong Kong University, 
and the Colonial Office feels that the restricted num- 
ber of places open for medical students in London 
should be reserved for those from territories lacking 
medical schools. Twenty-six girls from Hong Kong 
are studying nursing in London. These figures, though 
not impressive in themselves, are sufficient to be im- 
portant to a country as starved of technicians as 
Communist China. 


CHINESE FROM MALAYA 


Chinese students from Hong Kong are vastly out- 
numbered in the United Kingdom by Chinese from 
Singapore and from the Federation of Malaya. There 
are about a thousand of these altogether, compared 
with between seven and eight hundred non-Chinese 
from those territories. Mao Tse-tung does not make 
the same appeal to them as he does to their cousins 
in Hong Kong, but his influence cannot be ignored. 
Cases are on record of expatriate Chinese of the 
second generation who have pulled up their roots 
and made for the homeland. There is some evidence 
that in Singapore and Malaya, as elsewhere, the 
Chinese are waiting to see which way things will go. 

Before Geneva, it was fashionable to say that if 
Indo-China went Communist, Malaya would not be 
long in following. Huan Hsiang may find that his 
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time will come among the Malayan students, even if 
the opportunity is not yet ripe. At present, however, 
there are few signs of Communist influence among 
them. At Malaya Hall, a club which is their main 
meeting place in London, some are to be seen occa- 
sionally reading Communist literature. 

But they would probably be perturbed if it were 
suggested that they were Communists—a reaction 
stemming more from a feeling that it is unwise to 


commit oneself than from any deep anti-Communist } 


sentiments. “You will never tell what any of these 
people really think,” an old China hand told the 
writer. “They have learnt from bitter experience that 
it is best to keep your mouth shut.” 

On the other hand, at Malaya Hall and at Kirby 
Hall, the teachers’ training college near Liverpool for 
students from Malaya, there are encouraging signs 
that the forces of disruption will not have it all their 
own way. It is particularly instructive to drop into 
the dining room of Malaya Hall at meal times. Two 
or three visits will make it clear that the grouping of 
the students does not follow racial lines. On one day 
you may find a little knot of Chinese together, but on 
the next the same people will be distributed among 
the Indians and the Malayans. 

So, while there is quite enough to tempt Huan 
Hsiang in London, he will not necessarily find pro- 
selytizing among the Chinese students an easy task. 
The Colonial Office and the university authorities 
will do their best to “make themselves more attrac- 
tive” and no doubt will also increase their vigilance. 
But the ultimate pattern depends more on what hap- 
pens in Southeast Asia than on what happens in Lon- 
don. According to the old China hands in London, 
the motto of the Chinese everywhere at the en 
moment is “Wait and see.’ 





FEATURE “Xx” 











Under the pen name of 
Sadie Sticks, the mother of 
a large family replies to 
Mrs. Alice O'Connell's Fea- 
ture “X” of April 9, which 
questioned the wisdom of 
“having as many children 
as nature allows.” 





Eprror: Mrs. O’Connell happens to be a good friend 
of mine. She urges me personally to “speak my piece.’ 
May IP 

She freely admits in her article that she is not 
being theological about the question of “having as 
many children as nature allows.” She is only saying 
how she feels when she is out of sorts. To my mind 
this places it in the woman-to-woman category. So, 
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if the theologians, professional and otherwise, will 
please stand aside? 

I am an ordinary woman. I live an ordinary life 
and I have many children. Often have I been chal- 
lenged on this; much advice has been given me, 
unasked. Sometimes it has been whispered to me at 
parties, again shouted in the street in broad daylight, 
always by well-meaning women. I have laughed at 
them and, passing over the matter lightly, have 
changed the subject. But one day an unusually charm- 
ing and intelligent woman in whose friendship I 
still delight crossed swords with me in a tearoom, 
and I was compelled to say how I felt. 

Previously, the doctors had shaken their heads sol- 
emnly and issued the dire warning both to my friend 
Mary and to me. She had had several operations 
following a difficult delivery. My last child had been 
delivered prematurely, and had died several hours 
after his baptism. 

We acknowledged our mutual concern while fixing 
the coffee at Mary’s house one night. The men were 
in the living room. 

“I want to have lunch with you some day soon,” 
said Mary. “There is something I wish to speak to 
you about.” 

“Sure,” said I, not without inward qualms. Mary 
was in my mind the model wife and mother—talented, 
cultured, devout. I consciously imitated her in a 
hundred ways. Still, I feared her influence. 

It was over two years since her youngest child 
had been born. I had no doubt that she solved her 
problem with justice to all concerned. But I reasoned 
that what was good for Mary was not necessarily 
good for me. My case was quite different from hers. 
I hoped she would understand. 

Well, she called me up soon after, and we had 
lunch in a little tearoom on Chicago’s North Shore. 
It was a relic of a place, an echo of a former era. 
The waitresses wore starched frills and aprons of 
lace over dull black uniforms. There was more lace 
around the place mats, set off by the glistening ma- 
hogany tables. It was neither crowded nor noisy— 
just an ideal place for a heart-to-heart talk. 

Over the tomato juice it was just chit-chat, but 
with the entrée, Mary launched into what was on 
her mind. The conversation went something like this: 

Said Mary: “I know how worried you must be 
after what has just happened and I want to tell you 
what George and I do. We simply practise continence. 
And what I really want to tell you is how much 
happiness we have found in living this way. What 
a glorious life it is, so full of joy, so positive!” And 
she looked off into space, as if enraptured. 

“Hmmm,” I said, calling her back to earth. Just 
saying “hmmm” seemed rude, intruding. “I know 
it's a higher way of life, Mary. And if it’s mutual 
and done for love of God, no one should question 
its excellence. But don’t you think a woman should 
leave the initiative to her husband? After all, he 
proposes marriage to begin with...” 


Well, the discussion went on in this vein, Mary 
praising the glories of continence, and I seemingly 
defending incontinence. It was very embarrassing. 
Never once did she mention freedom from anxiety. 

“It’s so positive,” she repeated again and again. 

“I don't agree with you there,” I finally said. “I 
believe you when you say it is full of joy and all 
that. But it isn’t positive. It is the sacrifice of a good 
thing, which is negative.” 

This sounded weak even to me. I realized I had 
blundered. I was flustered and red-faced. ~ 

We concentrated on chicken 4 la king for a while. 
Both of us knew Mary was winning. I turned to 
heaven in indignation. 

“How is it,” I demanded of all in heaven at once, 
“that I am left to sit here sounding like a fleshpot 
of Egypt arguing with a Grecian urn?” 

There was no answer. Only the buzz of women’s 
talk and the clinking of china and glassware. 

“Thou knowest, O Lord, how it has come about. 
Have I not done Thy will in this regard?” 

The silence was broken by Mary, taking a new 
tack, sure that the victory was well in hand. She 
must have guessed my prayer. 

“After all, it has been clearly demonstrated that it 
is not God’s will that you have a child.” 

“How do you figure that?” I asked, reeling inwardly. 

“Well—your baby died. Isn’t that proof? If God 
had wanted you to have that baby, it wouldn’t have 
died!” 

I gasped. It took a great effort to maintain even 
a semblance of calm. I did give up trying to swallow 
food, though. My only comfort was the thought that 
she had no idea of how her words were slashing me. 
How could she? She had never lost her baby. 

I made my last appeal to heaven. 

“St. Michael!” I hissed in spirit. “Get me the answer 
to this lofty challenge. Quickly!” 

I had reason for choosing the head of the hosts. 
Had I not said every Sunday since childhood, “Be 
with us in battle’? And besides, I had named my 
dead baby in his honor. 

By the time the waitress was serving the dessert, 
I had my answer. 

“Mary, your arguments sound very good. But, sup- 
pose that a year from today we should come back 
to this tearoom for lunch. And suppose that by that 
time we had each borne a son and brought him 
along. Well, I would just ask you to repeat each 
argument you have given today. And, as you uttered 
them one by one, I would tickle one of the babies 
under his chin!” 

She had her mouth open ready to take a bite of 
apple pie, but at this point she just gaped at me, 
fork in mid air. 

“And Mary—” I said gently, well knowing the battle 
was over, “his silly little smile alone would be worth 
more than your argument.” 

She put the fork, pie and all, back on her plate. 
We looked at each other while we meditated on one 
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of the loveliest things in all the world—the smile of 
a baby. 

“Hmmmmmm.” was her only reply. In a moment 
she smiled a gallant admission, sighed, and suggested 
that we have more coffee. 

About six weeks later, we went together with our 
husbands to see a play. And as usual, we wound 
up afterwards at Mary’s, fixing coffee while the men 
talked in the living room. 

“I have wonderful news,” said Mary who was rins- 
ing a glass at the sink, while I filled the percolator 
at the stove. 

“Have you, Mary? What is it?” 

“George and I are expecting another baby.” 


“How marvelous!” I was delighted.. What a heri- 
tage waited any child of Mary. 

The silence was heavy while we hurried around 
the kitchen. 

“I have some news, too,” I ventured, not too loudly, 
“were expecting a baby too.” 

“Splendid.” We both laughed. 

My son was born in August. He lived only a few 
hours. We named him Joseph and were thankful that 
he was baptized. But Mary’s boy was fine and healthy. 
We were truly happy when my husband and I were 
asked to be godparents to the child. I hope his 29 
uncles and aunts did not mind being passed over. 

SapiE STICKs 





Season’s best 
in juvenile books 





Ethna Sheehan 





Of late it is difficult to pick up a magazine or a 
paper without coming upon some comment concern- 
ing Susie’s inability to read or Billy's penchant for 
the comics. There are poor readers; there are readers 
and purveyors of rubbish, yet at the same time there 
are innumerable youngsters who long for the good 
things, and there are parents, librarians and teachers 
who see to it that this yearning is satisfied. 

Above all, there are editors and authors who have 
made it their mission in life to provide this spiritual 
and mental food. I put editors first with intent: some 
day I hope someone will write the story of our 
brilliant and imaginative juvenile-book editors who 
inspire and encourage writers and illustrators to pro- 
duce material that commands respectful attention 
from the adult public and makes the child reader 
beg for more of the same. 

There need be no Gresham’s Law in young people’s 
tastes. Prove this by trying out some of the follow- 
ing picture books with the children you know best. 
Take Frog Went a-Courtin’, by John Langstaff (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75), a rhyme which had a long life 
in the Old World before Scottish settlers brought 
it across the ocean and acclimatized it in the South- 
ern mountains. Now, here it is, with its homey staves 
interpreted through the sprightly and hilarious il- 
lustrations of Feodor Rojankovsky. 

One sad day Jeanne-Marie’s pet duck disappeared, 
and our little French friend and her goat Patapon 
started off on a search that proved fruitless until a 
small boy decided to show them his own ducks—with 
astonishing and cheering results. It’s all related in 
Springtime for Jeanne-Marie, by author-illustrator 


Ethna Sheehan is superintendent of work with chil- 
dren at the Queens Borough Public Library, N. Y. 
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Francoise (Scribner. $2.50). Just look at those grand 
pictures, especially that one showing Jeanne-Marie 
shedding a tear. You'll want to wipe it away. 

In some unnamed country, in an unspecified age, 
there dwelt a Duchess. Though she had quite a large 
family, time hung on her hands, and for this reason 
she planned to bake a cake one day. The Duchess 
Bakes a Cake, written and illustrated by Virginia 
Kahl (Scribner. $2), lists all the ingredients and gives 
a clear demonstration of what happened to the in- 
credibly light concoction. 

The House beyond the Meadow, written and illus- 
trated by Harry Behn (Pantheon. $2.50), is that mod- 
ern rarity, a sustained story-poem that never falters 
in its rhythm or its plotting. A small boy is given 
fairy wishes and is wafted to and fro in time and 
space, on land and sea. He is a boy well trained in 
the lore of fairyland and he pauses now and again 
to wonder about the possible dangers of eating fairy 
food or the chances that he may forget his human 
heritage. This is a truly wonderful introduction to the 
kingdom of fantasy. 

Clyde R. Bulla always does well by the beginning- 
reader group. This season he offers The Poppy Seeds, 
illustrated by Jean Charlot (Crowell. $2.75). A serious 
and tender little tale, it describes the efforts of a boy 
to bring loveliness to his Mexican valley. Pablo scat- 
ters flower seeds in the neighbors’ yards, though there 
seems no chance they will grow, for crusty old An- 
tonio controls the only untapped source of water. In 
the end it is the poppy seeds that cause generosity 
to blossom again in Antonio’s heart. 
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The Lovely Time, written and illustrated by Audrey 
Chalmers (Viking. $2), is the story of Maw, a re- 
alistic and self-possessed mother cat who made it 
her business to settle each of her numerous kittens 
in good homes. There was never a complaint until 
along came Sonny—a chip off the old block. He made 
his own decisions, and if these clashed with Maw’s 
plans, so much the worse for Maw. 

Mrs. McGinis of This Cat Came to Stay, by Elisa- 
beth Kinsey, illustrated by Don Sibley (Watts. $2.50), 
is found wandering by strong-minded Patsy and her 
friend William, who feel it their duty to care for 
the pussy despite parental discouragement. The prob- 
lem of feeding their protégée becomes acute after 
several kittens join the ménage. In desperation the 
children attempt to find homes for the babies. Then 
comes a cruel blow—Mrs. McGinis’ sorrowing owner 
turns up. It takes resourceful Patsy to straighten 
matters out satisfactorily for everybody concerned. 
This is a nice fat book for readers 7 to 9. 

Pompon, by Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $2.50), is one of those pitiable 
creatures—an intelligent, lovable and friendly poodle 
who is obliged to live in a city apartment as a sort 
of show-piece. He learns about the other side of life— 
real living—the day he is brought to the country and 
is led astray by Rowdy, a cocker spaniel. When his 
mistress sees him again, she is shocked at his unpre- 
sentable appearance and willingly leaves him with 
little Betty Lou and the carefree animals at the house 
in the country. Marie C. Nichols’ illustrations add an 
extra touch of liveliness and charm to this story for 
ages 7 to 9. 

Junket was an Airedale who had many responsi- 
bilities before the McDonegals took over his country 
home. Unfortunately Mr. McDonegal didn’t care for 
animals, and the McDonegal children were prepared 
for an existence without horses or dogs, until Junket 
romped back from a spring vacation and discovered 
how things had changed during his absence. Since 
he wasn’t the dog to avoid trouble, Junket soon had 
things on the way to normal, much to the delight 
of the three young McDonegals and to the bewildered 
relief of Mr. McDonegal. Junket, by Anne H. White 
(Viking. $2.75), is top-notch stuff for ages 9 to 11, 
with marvelous illustrations by Robert McCloskey. 

It was a dog that started things moving for the 
Browns, too. The whole story is told in The Expand- 
able Browns, by Adéle and Cateau De Leeuw (Little, 
Brown, $2.75). One day Suzie brought home a lost 
dog; that same evening Father announced that his 
young sister was coming to join the family in their 
bursting-at-the-seams house. Something had to be 
done. The Browns moved to a big old house and 
started accumulating an assortment of humans and 
creatures to share their good times. As the cheerful 
family story ends, we see the Browns the center of 
a group including a day nursery, a family of rabbits, 
a dog, a cat and kittens; and we hear Mother voicing 
the hope that they will always want to share things 


with people less fortunate than themselves. For girls 
10-12. 

Helen F. Daringer is an author who always man- 
ages to make her characters come alive as real per- 
sonages, In Like a Lady (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 
Johanna Jones’ attractive widowed mother has enough 
to do to provide for her two girls without bothering 
with fine clothes. Thus, Jo faces a problem when she 
discovers that there is a probability of Mrs. Jones’ 
being selected to represent the Mothers’ Clyb at a 
State Convention. What to do? Jo makes her plans 
with vigor, and reacts to setbacks in a very normal, 
little-girl manner. There is something touching about 
a heroine of today who considers a dime a sizable 
sum and who squanders hard-earned money to salve 
the pride of a small sister. Girls 10-12 will love Jo. 

Helen Hamilton had her own problems. Helen 
lived in a New England town a generation ago. Every- 
thing seemed to change for her after her mother was 
sent to hospital for a lengthy period. Her classmates 
in the seventh grade were quick to capitalize on 
Helen’s growing absent-mindedness and on her reck- 
less desire to become part of the crowd. Things back- 
fired all the way around, and Helen became increas- 
ingly lonesome. The gift of a subscription to St. 
Nicholas did not seem to help much at first—in fact 
it precipitated a crisis—but everything worked out 
beautifully in the end, with Helen ready to start the 
eighth grade in the company of a tried friend and 
with her mother’s return home in sight. All in all, 
The Funny Guy, by Grace A. Hogarth (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.95), is a worth-while story about a worth- 
while heroine, for girls 10-12. 

Boys and girls 9-12 will fight for the chance to join , 
Circus at Madison Square Garden, by Rev. Neil 
Boyton, S.J. (Bruce. $2.50). Paul is a normal Amer- 
ican boy who happens to be lucky enough to have 
been born into a circus family. He goes to parochial 
school in Florida during the winter, and come spring 
he heads North with his parents. This particular 
season Paul makes a new boy friend, meets some in- 
teresting animals, and becomes horrified and en- 
tranced by turn as he observes certain unscheduled 
Big Top incidents. 

A good baseball story for the under-teens isn’t the 
easiest thing to find. For this reason we are doubly 
fortunate that John R. Tunis has temporarily deserted 
the older boys’ field to provide Buddy and the Old 
Pro (Morrow. $2.50). Buddy has been a faithful fan 
of big-league player McBride. He can’t figure his 
hero out, now that he is coaching a grade-school 
team that is to play against Buddy’s own nine. Win- 
ning the game seems to be all that counts with Mc- 
Bride. Buddy’s disillusionment and its aftermath will 
make readers 10-12 pause to consider the meaning 
of sportsmanship. 

The Adventures of Duc of Indochina (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.75) is another example of Rev. Albert Nevins, 
M.M.’s ability to spin a good yarn at the same time 
that he gives a clear view of everyday life in a mis- 
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sion country. It all began the day the Communists 
raided Duc’s village in Vietnam and carried off his 
brother Su, along with the village elder and Cha 
Joseph, the priest. Duc rescues Su and Cha Joseph. 
This is only the first of a chain of events that in- 
volves plenty of action and more than enough fight- 
ing and heartbreak. Readers 11-13 will go for this. 

Dangerline, by T. Morris Longstreth (Macmillan. 
$2.75), is he-man stuff. Lew Falcon is planning to 
join his East German pal in Berlin, only to discover 
that Josef has been spirited behind the Iron Curtain 
because of his anti-Communist activities in the past. 
In a nerve-racking climax Lew invades the Red prison 
with the help of a collaborator, and takes a long 
chance that his desperate scheme will fool the guards 
and enable Josef to escape with him. 

Sandy of Sailor Rudd, by Richard Watkins (Nelson. 
$2.50), is jinxed almost from the moment he sets 
foot in Bluff Harbor. It’s his own fault that he wrecks 
Bart Weston’s sailboat. He takes over a tough job 
to pay off his debt for the boat, but he can’t seem 
to get on the right side of the Bluff Harbor fellows. 
With one thing after another piling up on him he 
is in a bad way for a while. 

Teen-age girls fare well this season. The Whozits, 
by Frances W. Browin (Abelard-Schuman. $2.50), 
will please the younger level. Doris is eager to wel- 
come the DP family who are to share her home. It 
is a disappointment that 14-year-old Krysia repulses 
her well-meant attempts to make friends. After all, 
Doris is willing to make sacrifices for Krysia: she 
will go so far as to give up private school to join 
Krysia at the public high school, and she will put 
up with Krysia’s oddities and will try to help her 
fit into American life. There is real poignancy in the 
denouement of this unpretentious story. 

The Unwilling Heart, by Catherine Marshall (Long- 
mans, Green. $3), comes to grips with a realistic 
situation. Linda Doverman’s world is shattered the 
day she returns from a winter holiday to be met 
with the news that her loved and admired father 
has been sent to prison for embezzlement. It is hu- 
miliating to have to face her classmates at high school 
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and it is heartbreaking to see that Pete Lane has 
lost interest in her. Linda sinks deep in self-pity and 
oversensitiveness. It takes time for her to awaken to 
the truism that life can be what we make it, and that 
love and understanding in families is a two-way road. 

A Flair for People, by Helen Wells (Messner. 
$2.75), is an above-average career story. Ann’s first job 
is in the personnel office of a doll factory. She works 
under an understanding older woman, and she her- 
self makes some contributions to the psychological 
and material welfare of the workers. Later, a position 
in a department store gives scope for considerable 
study of human nature on the part of the youthful 
personnel worker. 

As usual, biography leads the season’s non-fiction 
list. Famous Signers of the Declaration, by Dorothy H. 
McGee (Dodd, Mead. $3), is an outstanding contri- 
bution for ages 12 and up. The authoritative sketches 
in this well-documented book are the result of ex- 
haustive research by a young author who loves Amer- 
ican history. A collection of photographs adds to the 
value of the book. John Charles Frémont, by Olive 
Burt (Messner. $2.75), is a well-rounded account, for 
ages 11-14, of the travels of the Pathfinder, and of 
the men and places he encountered in his journeys. 
Knights of God, by Patricia Lynch (Regnery. $2.75), 
is a delightfully written collection of stories and leg- 
ends of Irish saints that makes memorable reading 
for any age over 9. In Our Lady of Guadalupe 
( Viking. $3), Helen R. Parish retells the tender story 
of Juan Diego’s mission, to the accompaniment of 
gorgeously hued illustrations by Jean Charlot. Anyone 
7 and over will like this lovely book. 

The Wonder World of Long Ago, written and il- 
lustrated by Marie Neurath (Lothrop. $2), is an at- 
tractive and useful book about prehistoric creatures 
for ages 6-9. The Swans of Willow Pond, by Olive L. 
Earle (Morrow. $2), is nature material at its best, 
for readers 7-10. 

Here they are. Some of the books mentioned will 
live a long time; others will be forgotten within a 
few years. All of them are well worth the time it 
will take to examine and read them. 








Not sweet, but challenging 
THE UNHURRYING CHASE 








By H. F. M. Prescott. Macmillan. 
287p. $3.50 





FLESH AND BLOOD 





By Francois Mauriac. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 190p. $3 


These two novels are not honied tales, 
nor will they appeal to all tastes, but 
it must be said at the outset that they 
are thoroughly Catholic in concept 
and, to some extent, profound in their 
development of that core concept. The 


first, a novel of 12th-century France, 
will strike many as shocking because 
of the brutality of many of the battle 
and marauding scenes; the second, 
one of M. Mauriac’s studies of the 
inbred, slightly repellent (at least to 
American readers) French bourgeoi- 
sie, will be distasteful to some because 
of its mordant penetration into charac- 
ters who are not, on the whole, very 
“pleasant.” 

But the first book, as the title in- 
dicates, plumbs the Hound of Heaven 
theme, as it recounts how a young man 
is cheated of being knighted, loses 
his lands and his patrimony and, in 
a quest for justice—it is rather revenge 
—sinks to serving in brutalized mer- 
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cenary forces, is guilty of about every 
offense in the book, and finally finds 
redemption when he yields to the Foe 
—God, who has been pursuing him all 
his life with implacable grace. 

This is an earlier novel by Miss 
Prescott which is now published in the 
United States for the first time. It 
betrays the author’s learning a little 
too obviously; she does not wear it 
with the grace she had won by the 
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@ STH CENTURY ROME 
@ 12TH CENTURY FRANCE 
@ 17TH CENTURY PERSIA 


@ HANNIBAL’S MARCH IN 3RD CENTURY B. C. 


The | 
FOUR RIVERS of PARADISE 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


Plunging you back into one of history’s 
most thrilling eras, Miss White has set this 
intensely dramatic and inspiring story in 
fifth century Rome—a city of luxury and 
intrigue. While barbarians threaten Rome, 
Romans cheer at public games . . . feast at 
sumptuous banquets. 

Hilary, a young provincial of good fam- 
ily, arrives in the doomed city and encoun- 
ters Gaia, a beautiful Roman divorcee; the 
general, Stilicho; and Attis, the golden 
dancer. Rome teaches Hilary many lessons 
—and through his meetings with Augustine, 
Jerome and the Pope, himself, he learns his 
true mission as a Christian. “Highly read- 
able.” —Library Journal $3.50 


HANNIBAL OF CARTHAGE 
By MARY DOLAN 


Unveiled against a backdrop of heroism 
and barbarism, is this monumental portrait 
of the great Carthaginian general who crossed 
the Alps with his elephant corps and then 
proceeded to march on Imperial Rome itself. 

In this intensely exciting novel of the 
Second Punic War, Mary Dolan has blended 
scrupulous scholarship with imaginative nar- 


eeeee tative to bring you a splendid picture of 


Hannibal —the brilliant military tactician 
and the curiously modern man. $3.75 


THE CARMELITE 
By ELGIN GROSECLOSE 


A richly woven tale of seventeenth cen- 
tury Persia . . . of the devout Spanish friar 
who challenged the claim of the despotic 
Shah to an exotic Circassian princess. 

Fray Juan, sent by the Pope on a mission 
to Abbas of Persia finds himself swept up in 
a desperate struggle—the princess Shamala’s 
struggle between the powers of an earthly 
king and the powers of the King of Heaven 
—a struggle between the demands of the 
flesh and the longings of the soul. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
dramatic story of this Carmeiite ... will 
make a deeb impression on every reader for 
its historical as well as religious value.” 
—Robert Biad, Prior, Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers. $3.75 


THE UNHURRYING CHASE 
By H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


author of 
The Man on a Donkey and Mary Tudor 


“The Unhurrying Chase is about a man 
who became a vicious criminal; it is also 
about a man who loved the beauty of na- 
ture, who loved a beautiful song, and who 
repented, ceasing to hate and fear God, lov- 
ing Him only.”—New York Times 

This strikingly symbolic novel of twelfth 
century France is the tale of young Yves of 
Rifaucon, who, star-crossed in love and de- 
prived of his land, joins the ranks of the 
lawless. Amid killers and traitors, poets and 
warriors, God appears, the Hunter of Souls, 
with His ultimate power over the destiny of 
Yves. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


She Macmillan € 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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“Intelligent and sound 
as well as timely.” 
— Catholic World 


These 18 biographies of saints whose 
lives hold special meaning for today, 
are “intensely interesting, instructive 
and inspiriting. ... The whole body of 
facts is reviewed, and then of a sudden, 
a living person emerges, . . . So highly 
readable is the present volume that 
when you start reading it in the evening 
you cannot stop till you reach the end.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor. The original edi- 
tion was $3.50. Image edition 85¢. 


Get this low-priced, deluxe pocket-size 
Image Book today and see all 16 out- 
standing titles wherever books are sold. 


Buy Image Books 
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time she wrote the superb The Man 
on a Donkey. The dialog is stilted to a 
degree, and the plot is overly melo- 
dramatic. But the atmosphere is splen- 
did and, as in Oldenbourg’s The Corn- 
erstone, the bedrock faith of the age 
flashes out on every page, flooding 
even the murders and the rapes with 
a light that makes them more than 
mere violence. They are rather the 
sins of God’s creatures, in spite of 
which and through which God will 
work, if they will with Him, their 
salvation. 

Mauriac’s study, which appeared 
some twenty-five years ago in the 
original, is somewhat less grim than 
much of his later work. It is quite 
idyllic in brief passages, and the 
struggle between sin and grace is 
clearer. It revolves mainly about three 
characters. Claude Favoreau, realiz- 
ing that the priesthood is not for him, 
despite his deep piety, returns from 
the seminary. At the chateau where 
his father works he becomes friends 
with the son and daughter of the new 
owner, who is a Protestant. He falls 
in love with the girl, but she marries 
the man of her father’s choice and 


later becomes a devout Catholic and 
finds great peace in her marriage. 

The son takes the downward path. 
Cynical, debauched, he finally com- 
mits suicide, but not before he has 
heard Claude offer himself in sacrifice 
for his redemption. The story, lit with 
brief flashes of lyricism, is really a 
statement that the bonds of suffering 
can be stronger than the bonds of love 
—or are the two one? Claude’s love 
for the daughter is less binding than 
his sense of suffering with and for the 
wayward son. 

As usual, Mauriac tells this sober 
tale with magnificent economy. In 
190 pages he probes and analyzes far 
more deeply than a lesser artist would 
do in double that number. You may 
not like most of the people with whom 
you have lived during the reading, but 
you have lived with them. And, in the 
living, you have been brought face to 
face with a stark and uncompromising 
truth. 

Neither novel is “sweet” reading; 
each illuminates to some extent the 
infinite extent of the love of the 
Hound of Heaven. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 





Writing come of age 





CATHOLIC APPROACHES 


Edited by Elizabeth Pakenham. Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. 240p. $3.50 


This is an unusually mature book. 
The problems it faces are urgently 
real. The approaches to their solu- 
tion are highly intelligent. The authors 
show robust moral courage both in 
daring to tackle these thorny prob- 
lems and in the honest and forth- 
right way in which they have done 
so 





“Each civilization or epoch,” we 
are told (p. 7), “throws up its own 
characteristic obstacles to the practice 
of virtue.” Treated in this group of 
ten essays by markedly diverse Catho- 
lic authors are dilemmas which today 
confront the Catholic and, for that 
matter, any sincere Christian. Pre- 
cisely because they demand facing 
up to and, at the same time, resist 
any kind of pat or uncontrovertible 
answer, these particular dilemmas 
have been selected. 

Ten distinguished authors were 
chosen to express their approach to 
the dilemma which comes within the 
area of their special competence. In 
“The Mystery of Evil,” Rev. M. C. 
D'Arcy, S.J., faces the problem of 
how to reconcile the existence of an 
all-loving God with the painfully 
evident presence of evil. Douglas 
Woodruff, editor of the London Tab- 
let, squarely confronts this dilemma: 
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committed to a Church which strongly 
calls for commitment (as Christ Him- 
self did), how is the Catholic to deal 
with those non-Catholic intellectuals 
who deem it essential that the intelli- 
gent and adult mind keep itself aloof 
and free from intellectual commit- 
ment? 

Lord (Frank) Pakenham, who has 
been, in turn, British Minister for 
Germany, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
First Lord of the Admirality, gives 
his approach to the problems of “The 
Catholic in Politics.” Coming overseas, 
we have an American, Rev. W. J. 
Lynch, S.J., editor of the Fordham 
University quarterly, Thought, tack- 
ling the dilemma of how to maintain, 
in a democratic state, sound bases of 
unity in a pluralistic society (“Di- 
visiveness in the United States.”) 

The Sedleian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Oxford, G. Temple, was 
called upon to handle the problems 
of modern “Physics and Philosophy.” 
Another Oxford professor (this time 
of medicine), E. B. Strauss, bril- 
liantly clarifies the question of “The 
Church and Sex.” The sensitive per- 
ception, motherly warmth and Chris- 
tian wisdom needed to treat “Marriage 
and the Family” are most happily 
found in Lady (Elizabeth) Pakenham, 
Oxford graduate, author, and mother 
of four boys and four girls. Another 
distinguished Oxford graduate on the 
distaff side, scholar, author, and 
mother (two sons, three daughters), 
Nicolette Gray, meets the “Problems 
of Education and Upbringing.” David 
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Jones describes his essay (“Art and 
Sacrament: An Enquiry”) as a launch- 
ing out “on those fog-bound and 
tricky waters.” 

Finally, there is the dilemma of how 
the Church is to approach its mis- 
sionary task in countries which are 
suffering from profound social up- 
heavals. Sketching at least “An Ap- 
proach to Africa” is the learned (one- 
time lecturer at Oxford) and experi- 
enced (Apostolic Delegate in Africa, 
1946-53) Archbishop David Mathew. 

Only this remains to be said: for 
those who want Catholic writing come 
fully of age, this is a wise choice. 

JoserH D. Hassett, S.]. 


Modern St. Paul 





AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS 





By Raymond A. Lane. Kenedy. 249p. 
$3.50 


This is the biography of Bishop Pat- 
rick Byrne, one of the first priests 
of Maryknoll, a capable administrator, 
builder of the early buildings of Mary- 
knoll and Venard College, and the 
first Superior of the Korean mission 
when it was entrusted to Maryknoll 
in 1922. He was later first Superior 
of the new Japanese mission in 1934, 
and finally, after internment during 
the war with Japan, became Bishop 
of Seoul, where he was captured. He 
endured the death march to Manpo 
on the Yalu River to die a prisoner, 
Nov. 25, 1950. 

The author, Bishop Raymond A. 
Lane, M.M., Superior General of 
Maryknoll, was a fellow missioner 
in the early days of the Korean mis- 
sion. He draws from his experience 
and memories and correspondence 
with his subject through the years. 
Patrick Byrne was a prolific writer, 
with an eye for interesting details 
and a sense of humor that pervaded 
all he did and wrote, and earned for 
him the final characterization by the 
author, “the man with the light word.” 

Bishop Lane has drawn heavily 
from these writings, from mission 
diaries, from letters and articles, con- 
ferences and retreats and other writ- 
ings. These selections speak for them- 
selves of the character and stature of 
Bishop Byrne. Lengthy excerpts of 
particular interest treat the history of 
Catholicism in Korea and Japan, the 
winter trip along the Yalu (from his 
mission diary of 1927), his radio 
broadcast shortly after the Japanese 
capitulation, directed both to the 
Japanese people and the oncoming 
U. S. Forces, and his article on “Com- 
munism in Japan,” written during a 
period of rest in the United States 
in 1946, a period more devoted to 


“selling Japan to the United States” 
than to rest. (He was considered “No. 
2” to MacArthur during Japanese 
occupation days, and a glowing trib- 
ute to Bishop Byrne from the general 
is to be found in the chapter, ”Return 
to Korea.” 

Appointed a monsignor three times, 
(twice he dropped the title and 
honor) he was finally designated 
Bishop of Seoul. At the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities, having sent 
his missionaries to safety, he stayed 
behind to face the invaders and even- 
tual death, brought on by the cruelties 
of his imprisonment. R. A. DrEA 





REv. Haroip C. Garpiner, S.J., 
Literary Editor of AMERICA, 
is editor of Fifty Years of the 
American Novel (Scribner, 
1951) and author of Norms 
for the Novel (America Press, 
1953). A second edition of 
Fifty Years is now in prepara- 
tion. 
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THE WORD 


When they found all the publicans 
and sinners coming to listen to Him, 
the Pharisees and scribes were indig- 
nant. Here is a man, they said, that 
entertains sinners, and eats with them 
(Luke 15:1-2; Gospel for third Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 











Would it involve any exaggeration 
to say that here, indeed, in the third 
Sunday after Pentecost, we read a 
Gospel that is perfectly tailored to 
fit the earnest Catholic layman? 

To begin with, the Gospel records 
a sharp argument in which our Sav- 
iour became involved, and this un- 
adorned fact ought to console many 
an honest fellow who, between the 
wife at home and the boss in the 
office and the irritable commuters 
in the bus, and what with one thing 
and another always happening, may 
sometimes feel that his life is one 
long, protracted argument which is 
not infallibly interrupted by sleep. 

More seriously, the exchange be- 
tween Christ and His critics was pre- 
cipitated by a determined habit or 
characteristic of the Incarnate Word 
which ought to hearten greatly the 
average man. The Redeemer of the 





MADONNA LEGENDS 
FOR DRAMATIZATION 


By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


The author of Shepherd’s Tar- 
tan now offers a delightful collec- 
tion of nine legends about our 
Blessed Lady that will find a wel- 
come among all interested in 
religious drama. In these ballads 
and playlets we see Mary as the 
mother of orphans, the refuge of 
the weary, the strength of martyrs, 
and the inspiration of artists. 
Although primarily intended for 
boys and girls in the upper grades 
and high school, the legends in 
this book will be enjoyed by all 
who love good language and 
sparkling verse. 2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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world steadily manifested a_pro- 
nounced taste for plain company. Not 
a few Very Important Persons of our 
Lord’s day complained, as in this 
Gospel, of the Saviour’s patent pref- 
erence for the somewhat shabby but 
undoubtedly restful companionship of 
common people. Christ, on His part, 
clearly liked common people, and 
calmly discoursed, now and again, on 
their genuine, if hidden, importance. 

Above all, the Catholic layman may, 
without sentimentality or self-pity, 
recognize himself, at least in a cer- 
tain restricted sense, in the lost sheep 
of the parable which our Saviour 
here relates. Perhaps this suggestion 
should be carefully explained. 

Let it not be supposed that the 
true position and value of the lay- 
man as a member of Christ’s mysti- 
cal body has ever been either denied 
or misrepresented by the theologians 
and competent spokesmen of Holy 
Mother Church. What did happen, 
for a number of historical reasons, is 
that the role of the layman in the 
Church became considerably obscured. 

For example, prior to the last forty 
or fifty years the Catholic layman 
was imperceptibly slipping into an 
increasingly passive position in his 
Church. He listened to sermons, he 
heard Mass—unhappy phrase!—he was 
annually forgiven for his sins and 
occasionally received Holy Commun- 
ion, he was nominally enrolled in the 
Holy Name Society. But the Catholic 
Church is neither a monument nor 
a museum nor an enshrined relic. 
It is a living thing—according to St. 
Paul, a bride and a living body—and 
a living thing is not only essentially 
active, dynamic, but active and dy- 
namic in all its parts. 

Small wonder, then, that for the 
last half-century we have been hearing 
from three magnificent Popes and 


from a swelling chorus of bishops and 
able theologians of a movement 
called Catholic Action. Small wonder 
that our present beloved Holy Father 
repeatedly urges the pastors of souls 
to enlist the active services of trained, 
competent laymen in various phases 
of the immense task of the aposto- 
late. Small wonder that our Holy 
Father, in a most clear and explicit 
statement, has reminded the Catholic 
laity of their true dignity: You are 
the Church. 

The Catholic Church is forever a 
divinely founded hierarchical society 
in which the layman is neither Pope 
nor pastor. But the Catholic Church 
is the living, doing, active body of 
Christ on earth, of which mystical 
body the layman must be a living, 
doing, active member. God speed the 
noble truth and cause and task! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











PARISH DRAMA. A brace of pleasant 
experiences came to your observer 
when he was recently invited to wit- 
ness a high-school play and another 
in a parish hall. The first was the an- 
nual school play at New York’s Regis 
High School and the latter a comedy 
performed by adult members of the 
Sacred Heart parish dramatic club. 
No one expects parish theatre to be 
as polished and slick as a professional 
performance. The examples mention- 
ed, however, would not fare too ill 
in comparison. The Regis students 
chose Agatha Christie’s Ten Little In- 
dians as their play of the year, and it 
would be doing the boys an injustice 
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not to mention that their performance 
was a cut above the writing. Miss 
Christie’s melodrama is a crime thriller 
that doesn’t thrill. But the boys did 
manage to maintain the suspense, 
keeping the audience mystified as to 
the identity of the killer. They well 
deserved the applause of their rela- 
tives and friends and the medals 
awarded for meritorious performances. 

The overall competence of the 
Sacred Heart Players suggests that 
some members of the group have had 
professional experience. That’s only a 
guess, as there are no biographical 
notes in the playbill to support it. If 
it is true, it may be the beginning 
of an important movement. 

There are some 1,400 Catholic ac- 
tors, and only a few lucky ones are 
making a decent living by practising 
their art. In the long waits between 
bookings, why shouldn’t they place 
their talent at the service of their 
parishes instead of picking over dra- 
matic scraps in the mews of Green- 
wich Village, where they often work 
for free? A network of parish groups 
like the Sacred Heart Players, with 
the cooperation of sympathetic priests 
like Fr. John Brooks, their director, 
might eventually, or even quickly, 
grow into a diocese-wide theatre that 
would rival the much-publicized off- 
Broadway theatre. 

Parish theatre could revive the in- 
terest of Catholics in the drama they 
gave the modern world. There is little 
evidence in contemporary drama, at 
least in America, to suggest that it 
was born in the Church. Catholic in- 
fluence is nil and Catholics as specta- 
tors are being driven out of the 
theatre. Our stage has become a show 
window of fashion, supported as one 
of the social amenities by people who 
have the money to spend and the 
clothes to wear. 

On a recent radio program, Jean 
Kerr, in her inimitably humorous man- 
ner, mimicked the typical fashionable 
show-shopper who, on leaving the 
theatre, hardly remembered the play 
but was still enjoying the thrill of 
being able to buy the tickets, at an 
exorbitant premium over the box-office 
price. It is significant that Broadway 
managers have discovered that the 
cheaper seats are the hardest to sell. 

In parish theatre the center of 
interest is the action on the stage, not 
the mink in the audience. It’s not 
imaginable that a parish stage will 
ever be befouled by such moral offal 
as Picnic, Tea and Sympathy or 27 
Wagons Full of Cotton. Our theatre, 
however, is afflicted with a far deadlier 
disease than profanity and prurience. 
While the theatre is down with a com- 
plication, its basic malady is the dry 
rot of secularism, a bland and blind 
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indifference to moral values. That in- 
fection is not likely to attack parish 
theatre. 

It is obvious that your reviewer has 
run off on a tangent, indulging in a 
grandiose fantasy. The fantasy bor- 
rows substance, however, from the 
solid production presented by the Sa- 
cred Heart Players. 

The play was Good Housekeeping, 
by William McCleery. To describe 
Joseph Balfior’s direction as capable 
leans toward understatement. The 
setting was designed by Ida Messina, 
who also had an important role in the 
cast. While not as elaborate as a job 
by Howard Bay, Miss Messina’s set 
served its purpose as well, providing a 
background for the play without com- 
peting with it. Parishioners who saw 
the production will remember the 
story longer than the scenery, which 
is as it should be. 

The best of several good perform- 
ances was offered by Edward McDon- 
nell, as a harassed husband. Since the 
quality of acting is largely a matter of 
opinion, some observers might prefer 
Florence Counias, as his wife, or Betty 
Boudakian, as his daughter. Reviewers 
after all, are not infallible. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THAT LADY, Ana de Mendoza, Prin- 
cess of Eboli, was a 16th-century 
Spanish lady of high degree and ex- 
ceptionally strong character. She wore 
a black patch to conceal the eye she 
had lost at 14 in a duelling accident, 
bore 10 children to her much older 
husband, the king’s secretary of state, 
and, in her widowhood, incurred the 
displeasure (ultimately fatal to her) 
of Philip II by taking a lover. For any 
land or century her story would have 
been remarkable. It impelled’ Kate 
O’Brien to make her the heroine of a 
novel and Katherine Cornell to com- 
mission a dramatization which she 
acted with distinction but not much 
popular success on Broadway. 

The movie version, for which Olivia 
de Havilland dons the black eye- 
shield, is nevertheless a pretty tame 
affair. This is partly due to static and 
unimaginative direction, but the air 
of bloodless lassitude is chiefly the re- 
sult of the common movie habit of 
rewriting history to make the hero and 
heroine as blameless and as conven- 
tionally romantic as possible. Thus 
Ana’s 10 children have been reduced 
to one small boy, the fact that her 
paramour, Antonio Perez, the king’s 


minister (Gilbert Roland), had a wife 
is conveniently omitted, and Perez’ 
role in the political murder which was 
the proximate cause of the lovers’ 
downfall, is misrepresented as com- 
plete innocence. 

The film’s greatest single asset is the 
performance of a distinguished young 
British stage actor, Paul Scofield, as 
Philip II. In what, as far as I know, 
is his first screen appearance, Scofield 
makes an intelligible and command- 
ingly interesting figure of that tortured 
and, judged by contemporary stand- 
ards, repellent monarch. As a result, 
Philip emerges as far less of a tradi- 
tional “heavy” than he was in the play. 

Since it was Spanish hospitality that 
made the film possible, and Spanish 
landscapes and classical architecture, 
photographed in color and Cinema- 
Scope, constitute its other claim to 
adult attention, this is a felicitous, 
even if unplanned, gesture of good 
will. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE SEA CHASE is also remotely 
biographical, having to do with a Ger- 
man skipper who, to avoid being in- 
terned at the outbreak of World War 
II, sailed his dilapidated freighter half- 
way around the world despite such 
apparently insuperable obstacles as a 
shortage of fuel and the pursuit of the 
Royal British Navy in considerable 
force. 

Director John Farrow, who is a 
practised hand with this sort of mate- 
rial, makes the strictly aquatic sec- 
tions of the modern sea epic quite 
exciting. The allover picture, how- 
ever, is weighted down with a collec- 
tion of albatrosses, scrip-wise and cast- 
ing-wise, which would have com- 
pletely sunk a less dauntless mariner 
of the cinematic seas. 

First of all, the skipper is played by 
John Wayne, who is a convincingly 
canny and iron-willed seaman but as 
thoroughly and relentlessly a non- 
Germanic type as ever wore a uniform 
of the Third Reich for screen pur- 
pose. Then, the premise of the chase 
is misdirected as far as enlisting audi- 
ence sympathy goes. If the hero eludes 
his pursuers, he is obviously condemn- 
ing himself to a worse fate than intern- 
ment: service with the Nazi war 
machine, 

The inevitable romantic complica- 
tions loom even more preposterously 
than usual in the person of a rather 
shopworn German intelligence agent 
(Lana Turner) who evidently special- 
ized in boudoir espionage. She stows 
away in a mink coat and a decolleté 
gown exactly matching her platinum 
blonde hair, and gets regenerated and 
converted to dungarees in the course 
of the voyage. (Warner) 
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District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 





New York 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








A Catholic Book Service 
Thorough search service for out-of- 
print books. Any subject or language. 
All current and new books supplied. 
Books, documents, MSS, translated. 
Wide range of languages. 
Cc. F. PETELLE 


Box 289 Maywood, Illinois 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





CARMELITE SISTERS in Germany plan to 
start urgently needed Carmelite Founda- 
tion. Donations—any sum you can spare 
—will be gratefully accepted. Write 
Mother D.M. Angela, O.C.D., Karmelite 
Monastery, Kolner Landstrasse 26, Duren, 
Rheinland, Germany. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Ine. 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4”, 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUR DAUGHTER IS A NUN. Pamphlet 
mailed free to anyone interested in voca- 
tions to Religious Life. Address Suite 716, 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





WANTED. Order of Sisters who will send 
two sisters to open school in Horry Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Largest county in 
Diocese; U. S. Airforce Base in Parish. 
Dire need for Catholic education. School 
and convent waiting for sisters. 55 chil- 
dren ready for primary grades. Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Madden, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 





SPANISH BOYS TOWN necds your help: 
Orphans of Seville are given a home and 
education. Contributions (by ordinary 
check) are urgently needed to continue 
apostolate. Manuel Trenas, S.J., Jesus del 
Gran Poder, Seville, Spain. 





YOU'LL LIKE this Quarterly keeping you 
in contact with mission matters and with 
Rome, the heart of the world. Simply 
write for a free sample. THE PYLON, 
10 Via Boncompagni, Rome, Italy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








“*,.. and education too” 

Epitor: In his reply to “Should 
Catholic lambs eat ivy?” Rev. Ralph 
Strode asks a question (Am. 6/4/55): 
“What’s wrong with being a skilled 
craftsman instead of a third-rate pro- 
fessional man?” Here’s another: What's 
wrong with a skilled craftsman’s 
being an educated man? 

Do we go to college just to pre- 
pare for certain careers, or to acquire 
wider horizons, no matter what work 
we finally choose? 8B. BETTINGER 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catholics at non-Catholic colleges 
Epiror: Newman Club chaplains will 
for several reasons welcome Fr. Davis’ 
article, “Should Catholic lambs eat 
ivy?” (Am. 5/21). In the first place, 
we may use reprints to notify our 
members of dangers and obligations 
in their situation at the secular insti- 
tutions. Second, the article will be 
helpful in advising prospective college 
students for whom a clear picture 
of the implications of their choice 
against Catholic colleges is very im- 
portant. 


SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


A third reason for my own enthu- 
siasm about Fr. Davis’ article is that 
it underlines the need for high-level 
decisions about the care of Catholic 
students in secular colleges. Obviously 
Fr. Davis does not expect to whistle 
all Catholic students out of ivy-league 
colleges. He can expect that a per- 
centage of our religionists will con- 
sider the situation more carefully and 
select a Catholic college. Indeed, if 
the 300,000 Catholics reportedly in 
secular institutions all did an about- 
face, the Catholic colleges now ac- 
commodating 170,000 students, would 
have to expand their facilities a lot 
at great expense. 

In the meantime, so long as Catho- 
lic students are in secular institutions, 
we will want to care for them in 
every way possible. However ade- 
quate Newman Clubs were thirty or 
forty years ago, when Catholics were 
so few in secular colleges, such clubs 
obviously will not be enough for the 
future, even for next term. Their 
basic inadequacy was mentioned by 
Fr. Davis, who noted that the New- 
man Clubs have only marginal influ- 
ence on the campuses. 

To this must be added the ines- 
capable shallowness of our contacts 

with Catholic students, owing in part 


to our physical limitations. In Colum- 
bia University, for example, 4,000 to 
5,000 Catholic students attend at all 
levels of instruction, practically every 
hour of the day and night, in four 
different geographic locations. For 
this scattered population we have one 
priest in full-time attendance and one 
priest part-time. This situation will 
be even more critical in the 1960's, 
when college populations will have 
increased by 75 per cent. 

A vivid contrast with our situation 
in Columbia was provided in the 
daily paper the other morning. For a 
neighboring Catholic college, $3.5 
million will be sought to help it to ex- 
pand its facilities to care for 150 
more girls. At present, the college 
enrolls 470 students, for whom 86 in- 
structors are provided. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


Proportionate funds and personnel 
may have to be spent under Catholic 
auspices for the cultivation of our 
young people who will continue to 
attend secular institutions. The ex- 
pansion of Newman Clubs into Catho- 
lic Institutes with suitable faculty, 
library and study facilities may be 
one part of the development we need. 

The other part of a long-term solu- 
tion is the support of Catholic schol- 
ars with a view toward their obtain- 
ing teaching positions in secular insti- 
tutions. Support of religious-minded 
persons with ambitions toward college 
teaching is given already through the 


- Kent Fellowships provided by the 


National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. Similar assistance should 
be provided from Catholic resources 
to ease the way of young scholars, 
who must have leisure and freedom 
from economic pressure to win aca- 
demic recognition by research and 
creative work. 

One tiny gesture in this regard has 
been made by the Associated Newman 
Club Alumni of New York. They pro- 
vided $1,000 last year for a chemist 
finishing his doctorate at Princeton 
University. For 1956, it is our hope 
to offer two scholarships of $2,000 
each to advance Catholic scholars in 
their preparation for college teaching. 
I shall be pleased to communicate 
with anyone interested in this local 
project and its wider implications. 

(Rev.) Joun K. Day 

Counselor to Catholic 

Students, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St.. Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology, Werksheps in Creative Writ- 
ing, Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College for 
Women 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 


and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 
students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.’° 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 











New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B, and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARE, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautifal location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada, Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave, and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 















New York 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC, 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.¥.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. t., N. Y. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Reprints 


When you want a subject handled clearly — suc- 

cinctly — to the point — and you need only that 

subject — then you are asking for reprints... 
clear, short, to the point, inexpensive! 





RELIGION 

Come and See 
Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy 

Apostolate of the street corner 
Neil P. Hurley 

Your son a priest 
Joseph T. Nolan 

Problem of mixed marriages 
“Speranza” 

Our little ones learn about God 
Nolan and Mary Fallahy 


Did 4 million Catholics become Protestants? 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 





EDUCATION 


Should Catholic lambs eat ivy? 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J. 

Subversion of faith by intellectuals 
Ralph Strode 

Christian culture in general education 
W.C. Cunningham 

On Educating Youth 
Pope Pius XII 





Civics 
Ten touchstones to true patriotism 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


Student participation in political parties 
Victoria Schuck 


Neighborhood decay: its causes and cure 


James C. Downs, Jr. 


IMMIGRATION 
Number One problem—immigration 
John O’Grady 


Catholic views on our immigration law 
Clement S. Mibanovich 

U. S. immigration policy 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 








INTERNATIONALISM 
Religious toleration in a world society 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Case for world federation 
Edward A. Conway, S.J. 


World students organize for freedom 
John V. Delaney 


RACISM 
U. S. Colored Priests: 100 year survey 
Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


Judgment on racial segregation 
John LaFarge, S.J. 


Desegregating religion and higher education 
Robert C. Hartnett, §.]. 





Orders under 100 single or assorted reprints 1¢ each 
plus 2¢ postage. Orders of 100 or more (single or 
assorted titles), 1¢ each—we pay postage. 


The America Press 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Please order by title: indicate quantity of each; 
send remittance in stemps for all orders under $1.00. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Catholics and revision of UN charter 
Parts I and II 

Edward A. Conway, S.J. 
Catholics and UNESCO 

Giuseppe Angelo Cardinal Roncalli 





READING 


Selected reading list for Catholics 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 





GENERAL 
Case for family allowances 
Robert and Ellen Cissell 


Power and responsibility of business 
George H. Dunne, S.]. 














